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Not THE NortH, but the South’s own senti- 
mentality, is the more deadly threat to the 
lasting South, 

This is my considered judgment formed 
over thirty years, punctuated by the appear- 
ance of two books of essays by Southerners 
on the preservation of the Southern tradi- 
tion. These are /’ll Take My Stand (1930) ; 
and its sequel, under the title The Lasting 
South, recently published. 

Before | explain this conclusion, let me 
confess that I long shared the same perspec- 
tive with most of the contributors to these 
volumes. When the former book appeared 
in 1930, I was as fully convinced of the im- 
portance of the Southern tradition and as 
much disturbed over the methods and 
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values of Industrialism, as any of the 
twelve contributors; whatever doubts I may 
have entertained about their remedial pro- 
posals, I thought their taking the stand was 
illuminating and courageous and worth- 
while. Even if they were to be overrun by 
the bulldozers of Industrialism moving 
Southward, I took pride inthem; I admired 
them. 

My admiration for them and their stand 
has not been dispelled by the years. But my 
view of its significance and of their vision 
has been modified by succeeding events— 
and, perhaps, by a greater familiarity with 
some preceding events, too. Thus it is dif- 
ficult for me now to find sympathy, not 
to say tolerance, for the same limitation of 
perspective recurring in most of the essays 
of the recent sequel. 

Perhaps this review of the work of the 
fourteen contributors to The Lasting South 
should be prefaced by an apology of sorts. 
The writer was asked to contribute to this 
symposium, also. But his circumstances 
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were such that he could not do so at the 
time. It now falls his lot to offer comment 
on the enterprise, without sharing any of 
the responsibility. And his criticism enjoys 
a hindsight advantage. For this he apolo- 
gizes, but adds that in no real sense are his 
remarks in this piece a hindsight judgment. 

There was sentimentality in the old 
South’s view of the value of its way of life 
and in its blindness to the shortcomings of 
this way. This same exaggeration of values 
and blindness, I believe, is generally im- 
plicit in [ll Take My Stand and in The 
Lasting South, with the exception of the es- 
says of two contributors to the latter. I may 
add that it was and astonishingly continues 
to be a part of this blindness in the recent 
symposium that these Southerners under- 
rate the power and fail to see the reach of 
Industrialism. 

Now it would have been asking a great 
deal of the leaders of the antebellum South 


to have the detachment and historical vision . 


to sense Industrialism’s potential, or to see 
the distortion of values in Southern chivalry 
(aside from the issue of slavery) let alone 
their taking any effectual steps to correct it. 
It would have taken a Julius Caesar, not a 
Calhoun. And perhaps it was already too 
late by Calhoun’s time to have saved the old 
South. 

To be sure an historical limitation that 
distorted the perspective of the Southern- 
ers also distorted the view of the Northern- 
ers. The American industrialists have cer- 
tainly exaggerated the values of the system, 
even evoked false values of it, and they 
have shown until recently little more com- 
prehension of the significance of the move- 
ment they led or supported than have the 
traditionalists. And this tendency to distort, 
among American interpreters, has come, 
generally speaking, of their effort to analyze 
and evaluate the history of this country as 
an entity historically comprehensive in it- 
self. 

It must be recalled that John Crowe Ran- 
som, in the earlier symposium, did try to 
relate the Southern tradition to that of 
European society and especially that of 
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Great Britain. But one is impressed now 
with the irony of some of his assumptions 
about European society then. He dismissed 
Oswald Spengler’s Decline of the West 
cavalierly and evidenced no suspicion of 
the sociological significance of Proust’s 
Remembrance of Things Past. And there 
had already been written then, though I be- 
lieve it had not yet been translated into 
English, Ortega y Gasset’s Revolt of the 
Masses, that illuminating revelation of In- 
dustrialism’s social triumph over Tradition- 
alism in Europe. 

Donald Davidson, another of the con- 
tributors to /’ll Take My Stand, in more re- 
cent years has said—not publicly, I believe, 
and hence, I would not undertake to quote 
him, but in effect—that the earlier group 
of Southerners only thought they were de- 
fending an economy. Actually they were 
motivated by the desire to defend a meta- 
physics and to assail Materialism. The sub- 
sequent writings of several of the contrib- 
utors would, I believe, give color to this 
claim. 

But it will be held here that the meta- 
physics of the old South was at fault, too, 
insofar as it was represented in the tradi- 
tion of the Southern gentleman. And a seed 
of Sensationalism, implicit in Southern 
Protestantism, weeded it with a Material- 
istic corruption. 

The ideal of the gentleman, to be sure, 
was not peculiarly Southern. And, insofar 
as I can discover, the Southern gentleman 
made no peculiar contribution to gentle- 
hood. The European gentleman, on whom 
the Southerner modelled himself, eventually 
failed his leadership, in a desuetude of ag- 
nostic humanism. In my estimation the 
idea of the gentleman is a bankrupt one to- 
day. And, good manners aside, the tradi- 
tion of the Southern gentleman seems to me 
a sentimentalism for dilettantes, not a real- 
istic hope for leadership. 

I wonder if the neo-Classicism of the 
antebellum South did not serve the ends of 
self-deception more than anything else that 
it did? The South was an anachronism in 
Western society by the middle of the nine- 


teenth century. Jt might have been categor- 
ized with agrarian Russia and Hungary and 
Latin America. 

In The Lasting South, Clifford Dowdy 
speculates on “an independent Confederacy 
of the Southern States” today. My response 
is to point to the fate of laggard Russia and 
Hungary. The fate I allude to is the calam- 
ity of communization. Increasingly through- 
out the world this form of forced industrial- 
ization at the hands of an exploitative po- 
litical group has become the fate of agrari- 
an countries who too long failed to indus- 
trialize. 

I believe that I am not one whit less con- 
cerned over the evils of the industrial sys- 
tem or, as it is called in its present form, 
the mass-production-technology system, 
than any of the contributors to The Lasting 
South. It presents today’s overshadowing 
political problem. As I have said elsewhere, 
its power threatens to enrich and enslave 
the world. Those of us in possession of this 
machine are haunted by its Midas-like 
tyranny. The colonial countries in quest of 
it are bewitched by their dreams of its 
magic touch. But the delusions of preserv- 
ing Classical stasis and of walling in Agrar- 
ianism against advancing Industralism 
have been equally productive of monstrous 
results. 

My argument is simply this. An idea 
(the m-p-t system) that will increase a 
man’s productivity, in his post-Eden pre- 
dicament, a hundredfold, cannot humanly 
be turned back. I think our political experi- 
ence has proven that we’ve got to treat 
with this idea. We can most realistically do 
that by trying to understand it, then to di- 
rect it and qualify its significance. 

True, our Frankenstein of innovation-in- 
perpetuity has already pitched us into an 
Age of Adolescence and moves on toward 
idiocy. (For all of the superficial criticism 
it has drawn forth, the commitment of this 
country’s industrial system to the produc- 
tion of gadgetry is much more of a calamity 
than a nuisance.) But the mastering of this 
monster and getting his head turned in the 
other direction, toward maturity, is no 
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gentlemanly job. 

We have got to go back further into our 
origins, our source of motivation, than the 
tradition of the gentleman, Southern or 
otherwise. We have got to conjure with 
greater Power. We have got to go back to 
our Christian heritage. I am looking for 
Christians with the blood of martyrs in 
their veins, and ready to spill it. 
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The foregoing sketchy statement of my 
demurrer to The Lasting South is directed 
at what I take to be the general sense of the 
essays of the symposium. I cannot here re- 
view these pieces in detail, but to give this 
more specification I will mention the harp- 
ing on a legalistic view of the South’s his- 
torical position and the South’s rights un- 
der the Constitution. These things were not 
and are not realities of this country’s poli- 
tics. Ronald Howell’s idea of education for 
the uncommon man seems to exist chiefly 
in his own mind with little to substantiate it 
among Southern institutions of higher 
learning. The literalism of Protestant evan- 
gelical denominations has more connection 
with Rationalism than Francis Butler Simp- 
kins reflects in his rather optimistic report 
on the rising tide of faith in the South. 

The writer found the realism toward the 
South’s limitations expressed by James Mc- 
Bride Dabbs in “The Land” and Ellington 
White in “The View From The Window” a 
refreshing relief from the prevailing atti- 
tude in the symposium. 

Finally, he shares with Richard Weaver 
the intuition that the South may one day 
contribute leadership to the nation, but 
scarcely in a form as recognizable as “the 
Virginia planter and soldier.” He believes 
that the elements of the Southern way that 
have given the South a deeper morality, 
greater reality of religious faith, discrimi- 
nation between ends and means, and dura- 
bility, may enter into the character of this 
new leader or these leaders. But just how 
recognizably “Southern” he or they will be, 
or whether white, or black, or yellow, I 
would not hazard a guess. 
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